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Ri ee Sem hehdp | Written by 


‘ i | a gp Warren H. Burton 


pe : y In the Interest of | | 
eed The Wayne County 
Historical Society | 

erent May, 1957 


‘This is prepared with the desire. of preserving some of the events 


that have taken place, and of some of. the letters of men who have 


Ne. I been a part of these events, in our. Wayne County sapihle 


~ And ‘this is published in the hope of creating interest in the ius 
County Bistéwica!’ Society, an organization dedicated to the preservation 
of things and. events, that shave been a park of our Wayne County His- 
nay 7 


Membership in this elas is weleomed. Annual dues are $1.00, Life 
a cana $10.00. 
You are ‘cordially invited to visit the exhibition of antique articles of 


interest now on display in the several cabinets in the Court House. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL WAYNE COUNTY HISTORY 
5 ne by W. H. Burton - 1957 


There are many things in the history of Wayne County that should 
be preserved. Some of these have been touched on in a previous History 
but did not get the attention that they deserved because it was so gen- 
eral-a history. There are some things of such importance that they 
would bear repeating. 


In a general way I have thought that the first 40 or 90 years in 
Wayne County history could’ be divided into two periods. The 1850’s 
and 1860’s was a period of settlement, and the 1870’s: and 1680’s and 
perhaps into the 1890’s was a period: of construction. 


The first period was marked by the coming of the settlers, taking 
up the land, trying to get some homes made, some erops raised and 
villages and schools started. The second period was marked by the 
building of the railroads, the building of better homes, churches and 
schools both in the country and in the little villages, and in the towns 
that later became the principal towns in the county. The period since 
1900, while in some respects hac some -notable construction, yet was 
in.many ways a period of adjustment to changing conditions. For in- 
stance, soon after 1900 with the coming of rural mail delivery, there 
came the gradual disappearance of most of the little country villages. 
This wag because the Village post office wias the principal center of 
the village with people coming for their mail and trading for those 
few necessities that could not be raised on the farm. 


The mode of travel changed from the horse and buggy and big lum- 
ber wagon (why it was called a lumber wagon I never did know) to 
the automobile and truck. 


One instance that might be classed as construction in this period 
was the building of good roads. One factor responsible for the better 
roads was this same automobile and of the injection into road building 
of competent engineering ability. 


But I’m getting ahead of my history, In 1905 I moved to Eastern 
New Mexico and took up a homestead. Evidently I was just ahead of a 
general movement to that part of the country, for in the next three 
years there came such an influx of settlers that soon all of this land 
was homesteaded. And so I could see Iowa of the early 1850’s all over 
again. Every day we would look out and see one or more covered wa- 
gons slowly crawling along, pulling off in a certain direction and stop- 
ping, while someone would get out and go hunting around for the cor-” 
ners of their land. The next day there would be a tent, and not long 
after a little house would be secn. Sometimes I would straddle a 
horse and ride over to get acquainted and help them to find their 
corners. Out little 12 x 16 house with a tent outside would furnish shel- 
ter for some family until they could get their location. 


Yes, I could see Wayne County in 1850, with covered wagons coming 
in, stopping somewhere to try and locate their land, with first a tent 
then a log or slab shelter, and then getting a little bit of ground 
plowed for a crop. And that tough prairie sod was hard to turn over, 
and when it did it was in long tough strips full of sod roots, that would 
require a year or more before it could be worked for a crop. 


Recently I came across an anniversary number put out by the Cen- 
terville Iowegian in January 1934. While it recounted the happenings 
that occured. in Appanoose County, the same things would be true of 
Wayne County. 
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' _ Missouri. was a slave owning state, while Iowa was known as a 


free state. Consequently many stories were told of slaves escaping 


_ from their owners in Missouri, coming into the southern Iowa border 


counties, and being hidden in places called “stations”. Later they were. 
transported north along the “Underground Railroad” on their way 


_ to escape to Canada. This Underground Railroad, as it was called, was - 
simply a well established route, along which negroes on foot, or in 


covered wagons, would go or be carried fifteen or twenty miles to 
another station or home where they would be hidden until they could 
get to the next place. One story I heard as a small boy, was of some 
escaping slaves coming to where some farmer was shocking corn. Since 
their pursuers were not far behind, they hid in the shocks and the 
corn stalks stacked all around them until they could be hidden in 
a better place. ; . 

In 1846 there was started the exodus of the Mormons from Nauvoo, 
ll., on their great migration towards Salt Lake, Utah. Many are ‘the 
claims made as to the “trails” they traveled. No doubt most of these 
are true, for travelling as they did through practically an unsettled - 
country, and with no roads to guide them, there is no doubt that their 
trails took in a lot of country. One of their muin stopping places, as 
concerned this part of the country, was a place now known as Garden 
Grove in Decatur County. Here they made quite a camp, stopping long 


‘enough to raise, or at least start, a crop and garden; in some instances 


planting, then going on and later arrivals harvesting. 


Several accounts were given as to these routes. One such came inito 
Appanoose county 5 or 6 miles South of the northeast corner. going 
no:thwest near where the town of Moravia now is. continuing into 
Monroe county to a pig spring, then Southwest near where Ieonium 
is, then continuing West through the North part of Wayne County to 
Garden Grove. Another trail eame into’ Appanvoose county South of 
where Moulton is. crossing the’ Chariton River then dividing. One 
part turned Northwest past Centerville, Plano, and crossing South 
Fork of Chariton at what they called the Indian crossing in Wayne Co. 
This course would probably take them to a junction with the other 
trail near Bethlehem. 


The other branch of this trail continued .West coming into Wayne 
County 4 or 5 miles Southeust of where Seymour is, then joining one 
coming up from Missouri and heading Northwest to the old. .‘Lone 
Tree” landmark just west of Seymour. This was called the “Lone Trée 
Trail”, This tree standing out. by itself. on the prairie was quite a 


.landmark in the early day being on the old early day road from Cen- 


terville Southwest to old Warsaw and on to Lineville. 


It was also the inspiration for a paper published in seymour of a 


“later date, the Lone Tree Press. Evidently this Trail headed North- 


west toward Garden Grove. There is sore indication. there’ was an- 
other one came up from Missouri. west of Genoa but I haven’t found 
whether it went Northwest towards Garden Grove, or headed. West- 
Southwest to Lamoni and St. Joseph. 
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_ In this year of 1957, there are very few men alive that had any patt- 


_. in the active life of the 1870's, 80’s and 90’s. Yet we are fortunate to. 
have left to us some letters of that. period, and published at one 


_ time in the Corydon Times-Republican, These are letters written by 
Judge W. H. Tedford and E. A. Rea. 20 


Mr. Tedford came to Wayne County in 1869, and.in 1905 he wrote:-a 
series of letters entitled “Memories of 36 years in Wayne’ County”, 
and in 1929 and 1930, E. A. Rea wrote a series of letters telling of that 
period from the view point of his years as a hardware dealer reaching 
‘to all parts of the County. 


Our Wayne County Historical Society has a copy of all these letters, 
and I have picked out some of the more interesting parts of these to 
include here. . 


Both men go into quite an extensive detail regarding the controversy 
over the County Seat and the Courthouse and the final building of the 
structure we have today, but as this had been pretty well written up 
in the former Wayne County History it will not be necessary in in- 
clude it here. 


One of the interesting things in Judge Tedford’s letters was his des- 
cription of the Board of Supervisors from 1861 to 1871. In 1861 the law 
was passed creating a Board consisting of one man from each township: 
in our case, a 16 man Board, This continued till 1871, when it was 
changed to a 3 man Board. This law, prior to 1871, where the Board of 
Supervisors of each County consisted of a member elected from each 
township had about it many excellent things as well as some defects. 


The element in it, that allowed a member always present gave a 
local prominence to the Township, that under the present system is 
scarcely felt. 


The objections to this old plan were that a body of 16 members was 
too large for the efficient dispatch of business. 


Also it wag claimed that each meeting took up too much time in 
speech making, each member wanting to. impress on. the. fellow 
members their importance and the needs of their township. 


Probably 90% of the farmers in the legislature in the years from 
1870 to 1900, had been at one time in these boards of supervisors where 
they developed their knowledge and skill in political affairs. To name 
some of them: ' : 


A. W. Sharp, J. H. Crawford, Greenwood Wright, D. M. Clark, and 
Samuel Wright, 


The last board of supervisors elected under the old system were: M. 
Nelson, L. S. Bambrick, Greenwood Wright, Thomas Brooks, Joshua 
Prugh, Z. J. Baldwin, E, Jennison, J. D. Wasson, James B. Ormsby, E. 
Upham, S. K. Gwinn, D, Pechin, Joseph Connor, Samuel Wright, T. J. 
Miller and E. E. Barker. 


In looking over the names of those who had been board members, 
besides those already mentioned, were: Joseph Lovett, C. H. Austin, 
Eli Fletcher, J. H. Surbaugh, Capt. Hiram Evans, S. H. Albertson, Eli- 
jah Morrison, Peter Ruark, Thomas Richardson, S, lL. Vest, Pailman 
Allen, J. L. Martin, John Shriver, A. D. Garton, James Caldwell, Mil- 
ton Hutchinson, B. H. Kelly, C. Hornocker, Garrett Albertson, Van B. 
Smith, David Tharp, E. W. Fullerton, Fred- Somershue, and others. 
Many people of a later date in the county can claim a relationship 
with these people. 
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_-Two of these men were quite prominent in’ after years in political 
affairs: D, M. Clark se:ved in the Iowa senate, was at one time a 
candidate itor Governor, and also a candidate for Congress, while 
“Samuel Wright was. sheriff fo: 4 years served one term as State 
Representative, and was fcr a time the editor of The Allerton News. 


Judge Tedford tells of two instances of lawlessness in the county:. 
In the fall of 1870, a man by the name of Bill Lyons was arrested and 
placed in jail. Eve:yone was a‘raid of him and he was suspected of 
belonging to a band cof horse thieves and of other deeds of lawless- 
ness. A day or two after he was arrested, a mob of 30 or 40 men came 
to the jail, broke down the doors and took Lyons out. Aftes. tying him 
to a horse, they took him about 3 miles South of town-and hanged him 
to a post driver. 


While’ all efforts failed to indict any of the men in the mob. it was - 
generally felt that they had done a good job and had rid the county 
of an undesirable cha:acter. 


While the visit of the James Boys and the robbing of the’ bank has 
been briefly. told. before, Tedford’s aceount gocs into more detail 
about the affair. 


On Saturday, June 3rd, 1871, there was held at the Methodist church, 
a mass mecting called for the purpose of interesting the people of 
the county in securing a railroad. The speaker was to be Henry Clay 
Dean, well known as a wonderful speaker. 


The old church and the yard outside were filled with people, nearly 
every one for miles around, ineluding most of the business men> of 
Corydon. It was while this meeting was going on that 4 men rode into 
town, stopped in front of the Ocoboek bank, went in and held up the 
bank, taking an amount generally estimated at 6000 dollars. 


As they left they rode right by the church. and told some boys out- 
side that they had robbed the bank. A few minutes ‘later a man from 
the bank came and verified the robbery, In the excitement that fol- 
lowed, the men from the church and those outside rushed to their 
horses to go in pursuit. 


Probably 50 or 75 men started out, and with hardly a revolver or 
weapon of any kind in the whole bunch, and after following a few 
miles, realizing the absurdity of their action, came back to town. Then 
was organized a posse, all armed and with good horses, and under the 
leadership of Capt. Littell, a former. sheriff, took up the pursuit and 
followed the robbers clear into Misouri. They caught up with some 
of the party near Cameron and in the skirmish that followed one of 
the pursuers’ horses was shot, the robbers getting clear away. 


It developed that the robbers had been in the Corydon vicinity for 
a week before the robbery, evidently posing as cattle buyers, putting 
up at some farmer’s home, and always well dressed and courteous. 
No one suspected them of being outlaws. 


There were two brothers, Ocobock that owned the bank. They were 
from Chicago, not at all interested in the meeting to raise money, and 
if the one brother that was in the bank that day had closed up and 
gone to the meeting, there might have been a different outcome to 
the day’s happenings. ; 


Luckily for them, the other brother, with several thousand dollars 
to put in the bank, arrived several hours after the robbery. 
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If I wanted to write a history. of Corydon during that period, no 
better source of material could be had than the letters. of J udge Tedford 
and E. A. Rea. But much of Mr. Rea’s dealings took him all over the 
county, and by the time he was 21 he said he could call by their first 
names fully 3500 people in the county. . 


He tells of staying all night in the home of Greenwood Wright. in 
Wright Twp. on account of a hard rainstorm, and another time staying 
‘at the hotel in Confidence, and because they were short of beds, he 
was put in a bed with Charlie Adcock. At this time Adcock weighed 
about 375 pounds, and Mr. Rea didn’t sleep much that night. 


He tells of selling his first plow to Samuel King at Bethlehem, and 
his first reaper and mower to Wm. Mumma. 


Then he. tells of Noah Tuttle, when he was the largest taxpayer . 
in Washington Twp. Tuttle came inte his store one day, in his overalls 
and red flannel shirt, and asked him to loan him 59 cents. It seems 
that Tuttle had gone into a restaurant to get his dinner, and because he 
had forgotten his pocketbook, and the restaurant man, thinking he 
looked like a tramp, wouldn’t serve him dinner til] he had paid him. 
Rea not only loaned him the money, but went back and introduced him 


to the restaurant man and listened to his apology, 


He sold his first threshing machine to Levi Williams in Richman 
Twp. Then he tells of waking up Fred Fisher one night at eleven o- 
clock, and sitting on the edge of the bed, taking his order for a self 
binder and driving home that night. 


Another farmer in Clay Twp. was Thomas Beal, who owned over . 
1000 acres of land, and who bought cattle and hogs and frequently 
drove large numbers to Keokuk to market. 


He sold his first steam thresher outfit to J. A. Able and son. He tells 
of ‘his father buying a farm northenst of town, for $5.00 per aere: and 
because it was thought that no one could farm without a piece of tim- 
ber, went over to the timber on South Chariton and bought 2 aeres at 
$50.00 per acre. 


He tells “about the. firm of Russell and Robb, stock buyers, who 
frequently drove cattle: and hogs to. Keokuk, and later ty Ottumwa, 
after the railroad came there. 


He tells of putting a pump down in a 64 foot well for David Acheson 
in Jefferson Twp. They let him down with a rope, and when they. let 
the pump. down, a small grindstone wag fastened to it to anchor the 
bottom of the pump. The grindstone slipped loose and came hurtling 
down, missing Rea by inches. 


In 1854 he bought 80 acres of what is now known. as Rea’s Add. and 
Walden Park. The park 40 was farmed for. two years, then seeded down, 
then contacting Z Double, near seymour, who was car! ying on an ex- 
tensive nursery business, thig tract was thickly set out to trees. 


While a considerable portion of this planting was cleared. out to 
permit the landscaping of the present park, practically all the present 
trees are the ones Mr. Rea set out 75 years ago. 


Mr. O. G. Allen, in the nursery business near Allerton, was respon- 
sihle for getting’ the farmers of Wayne County to. set out the osdge 
hedges to replace’ the old rail fences before wire fencing was. invented. 

Two items of interest to Wayne County people was the fact that 
at one time the court yard square was fenced with a board fence, and 


then, when they were trying to raise ‘money to finance a railroad, 
“they sold off this courtyard squa:e in lots, but contingent on a-rail- 
road being secured. As the railroad fell through at this time, the lot 
Sale was also nullified. And now, with a courthouse. in the center. 
this court yard is dedicated to all of Wayne County. 


In 1887, the Board of Supervisors asked Mr. Rea about the use of 
red cedar for bridge piling and. caps, Prior to. that time native oak 
piling and pine caps had been’ generally used. Not long afterwards Mr. 
~ Rea and Mr. Mardis made quite a trip through the south. They visited 
the timber country of Tennessee, and contracted for enough red cedar 
for the county’s needs for a year, and when IT went into the Enginecer’s 
office in 1914, nearly all the bridges had red cedar piling, though 
fir had replaced the cedar caps. ~ 


He owned a lumber yard in Corydon at one time. and said he sold 
lumber all over the county. For several years he ran 'the grain elevator, 
and bought timothy seed from all over the county. 


At harvest and threshing time, the elevator was sometimes on.-a 24 
hour basis, wagon loads coming in all hours of the day ov night, and 
I know that sometimes a line of wagons would be waiting several 
hundred feet long, for a chance to unload. 


But while the contents of his letters are very interesting I have 
thought best to use only a very little of: it. 


While it hag been stated that the 30 years prior to 1900 were rough- 
ly years of construction, yet some things have happened in the years 
since then that could well be listed in this category. 


Three of these have been the telephones, the rural electric seivice 
and the improvement in the roads. All these things have played an 
important part, not only in the country, but in the .towns as well. 
Wayne County is an agricultural county, and because we are depend- 
ent on the soil for all our living, anything adding to the efficiency and 
comfort on the farm is reflected into all our business life as well. 


Just prior to 1900 there came into general use the telephone, and 
within the next few years farm telephones, country lines and country 
switch boards were made available to every village’ and farm com- 
munity in the county. 


And while the system has been improved all] through the years 
.since, those first few years marked a wonderful improvement in the 
conditions in the country. 


Then in the last 15 or 20 years there has been added the rural 
electric service that hag added electric lights and electrical appliances 
so beneficial to the rural areas. 


But I want to go into more detail about something that has bene- 
fitted not only the life in the country but town life as well, I refer 
to the improvement in the roads. 


When the Mormons: left their trails all over the county they were 
followed at first by the very early settlers. These early trails or roads 
angled on the most direct routes; one from Centerville to the Lone 
Tree in Walnut Township, to old Warsaw and on to Lineville. Then 
one from Bethlehem directly to Corydon, past the old Lancaster Mills 
on the South Chariton River near what is called today the Jo Jo hill, 
so named after stuttering Jo Zimmerman, who lived there for so 
many years. Then one from Barkers Mills in Section 1 in South Fork 
Twp., directly to Corydon. 
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- shallow waters; and the only crossings were places where fording was 
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As timeé:went on ‘roads were laid off on section lines; or. property 
lines, sometimes a low-water plank bridge over the streams, and 
the little drainages would have an “A” form of post and slab culvert 
covered with brush and dirt. Later steel bridges spanned the streams, 
but only wood construction was used on the culverts until sometime 


around 1900 when concrete and pipe began to be used. 


Perhaps ‘the first initial step in road improvement came in 1904, 
when the legislature passed a law creating a Highway Commission to 
be composed of the Dean of the Engineering Department at Ames, A. 
Marston, and the Dean of the Agriculture Department, C. F. Curtis. 


These men were to serve without pay except their college salary, and 
were instructed to investigate the road situation with a view .to work- 
ing out some better system for improving the roads. They hired a 
young engineer, Thomas H. McDonald to assist them in their stuclies 
at $59.00 a month. It can be noted here that it is this same McDonald 
that in 1913 became Iowa’s Chief Engineer, and a few years later be- 
came the Chief of The Federal Bureau of Public Roads at Washington, 
bi are : 

This Highway Commission, pursuing their studies, came up with a 
bill which was enacted into law in 1913. which created a new Highway 
Commission, independent of the college, and also created the office of 
County Engineer. | 

This law also put the responsibility of building all culverts and 
bridges in the hands of the Boards of Supervisors and the County 
Engineer, and all structures had to conform to standards set up by the 
-State Highway Commission. 

For the next 16 years, or until 1929, the work of the county officials 
was all in installing permanent drainage structures, while the town- 
ship officials still had the responsibility of maintaining the roads. 

Then in 1929 the legislature put into, the hands of the Supervisors 
and the County Engineer all road work, thus paving the way for con- 
tinuous and connected road building. Then was started the connected 
and improved roads, work that now 27 years later is still going on. 

The first stretch of actual road building was from the sale barn south 
for 3 miles, from Clio west, and a eut-off north of Promise City across 
the Chariton River bottom. In the next few years this was followed by 
roads connecting all the towns in the county and with the primary 
roads, and then with roads leading into every part of the county. 

And the responsibility for these improved roads since 1930, has gone 
not only to the Boards of Supervisors, but also to these Engineers, 
Roscoe Brady, Carson Craig C. H. Lewis, Roy Grimes, Floyd Brown, 
Charles Capper and Ted Robison. 

Of course other things have contributed to a betterment of country 
conditions, such: as automobiles, trucks and tractors, yet the _ tele- 
phone, electricity, and good roads have done more to better these 
conditions than anything else. 

And. while many of our histories seem to stress the business and 
political life of the country, yet the farm is the basis behind it all. and 
the conditions on the farm are reflected back into all the business 
life of our country. 

The information in this little history has been gleaned from special 
newspaper editions, from letters written by former citizens and also 
from personal knowledge. ; 

. And I hope that future generations will find this information both 
interesting and instructive. 
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